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degradation, and was his glory. These exceptions to the general rule 
among schoolmasters were mostly teachers in the larger establishments 
of large towns. There the intellect of the managers was of an order 
more likely to excite emulation in the employed, by evincing more sym- 


enabled directors, as their generosity prompted them, to offer “a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s labour.” There it did occasionally happen 
that some scholar, trained to a professional career, but having failed in 
~ it, brought to the. school-office at least a superior share of mental quali- || 
fications. And thus, particularly in London, there were long ago some 
_ bright examples among the many ordinary teachers—stars in the dark 
~ background of space—men who had conquered, but not without a struggle, 
who had forced their way into the arcana of knowledge as soldiers 


lamp, and had been no less wakeful at the rising of the day-star. | 
The monitorial system had long been acknowledged to be inefficient, 


nay, more, to be utterly inadequate to supply the instruction demanded 


a prosperous peace. Here and there, were means permitted, if the 
lower classes in a school were still confided to their marble-playing 


- covered the rough walls. Soon, too, the noise of simultaneous teaching 


greater command over the eyes of his pupils—that feature so important 


— the attention of even spelling-classes ; cabinets of objects, museums of 


_ the next steps taken to improve education. And still the one thing 


the same ill-paid, ill-thanked being. The dominic had changed dresses, 
the inner man was there still. | 


‘intellect is gradually progressing towards perfectibility, few admit that 
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"UNDER INSPECTION. 
| (Continued From page 97 | 
THE ‘most degrading of occupations sometimes ‘excites professional 3 
pride: Epaminondas drew honour from the office of public scavenger: 


it is not therefore surprising that among the many hundreds of school- } 
masters some few should have been found who, spite of small pay and 
smaller thanks, became proud of their profession, and therefore desirous 
_ of excelling in it. Even the impressed man torn from his (thus pau-— 
_perised) wife and children to serve in the royal navy grew into a 


thorough sailor at last, delighting in the service which had been his 


| genius before the famishing body. 


| ject of ambition is soughit for by those to whom it should be a deside- ao 


-ratum. In no matter has this prevailed more than in education: many 
liberal-minded men have voluntarily paid more for one lesson from a 
fashionable pianist, than has been wrung from them for a week’s ser- 
vices by a classical and mathematical tutor. A mastership of some 
twenty or twenty-five shillings per week has attracted dozens of aspi- 


| rants, and charity has doled out what humanity should have conceded — 


to humanity. The great mistake has ever been, that, in filling a post, 
it has rather been the object to obtain as much as possible for money, — 
than to give as much as possible for a really valuable article: the 
standard by which goods are bought at a notorious “ ticketing shop” has 
been successfully applied to the barter of intellect, because dire neces-. 
sity stood by, compelling mind to bow before matter, the imperishable 


- Government determined that the people should be educated; but such. 


pathy with genuine. merit. There the possession of greater resources 


penetrate into a fortress, who had kept their vigils by the midnight 


by the improved materials for education, by the advancing civilisation of 


monitors, the upper sections were entrusted to adults, Schools began 
to change ther barn-like appearance; stone pavements were replaced 
by boarded floors, and pictures, illustrative of science, history, etc., 


was found incompatible with the study necessary to scientific attain- 
ments; class-rooms, really habitable rooms, began to multiply, and 
class was entirely isolated from class. Galleries, which gave the teacher — 


to be watched by the teacher, as indicating to him how far his lesson is 


sins, which "confined 


apparatus, natural and artificial productions, etc.—these were among 


remained unchanged—the condition of the schoolmaster ; he continued 


Men are little apt to make radical changes; as nature works by im- 
perceptible mechanism, and any deviation from the ordinary course is a 
convulsion, so society carries on its operations. Everything that is, is 
taken for what must be. While many acknowledge that.the human 


the relations of social life are capable of improvement. The respective 
positions of master and servant remain unchanged: certain luxuries, 
which are valued for their extrinsic glitter rather than for any intrinsic 
merit, still prevail in point of estimation over solid necessaries; because, 
such are the mutabilities of life, in every position, how humble soever, 


tharthe law, which “in some parts of the 
continent renders a man amenable to punishment by a magistrate, if he 
neglects to educate his child, would never be suffered to exist in Eng- 
land. The spirit of liberty seems so inherent in British institutions | 
that no branch of legitimate competition is monopolised by govern-— 
ment. Although church and state cre an integral portion of the con- 
stitution, dissenters, unitarians, catholics, and others, form too large a | 


party to be safely coerced. Government, therefore, in resolving in the 


education of the people, found itself compelled to take the existing ma- 
terials, and to trust to time and indirect’ means for their amelioration. | 
On the continent, a royal decree or some analogous proceeding would — 
have re-constituted the whole system at once: in England, the ma- 


| chinery was to be gradually set in motion, by a Lord’s Committee of | | 


the, Privy Council, assisted and guided by some of the recognized edu- 
cationalists of the day. Thus originated ‘‘ Minutes in Council,” — | 
Their Lordships at once conceded the principle, that the monitorial 


| system had exhausted its means of utility, or if they at all recognized 


it, it was only as a last resource, in schools wherein funds or talent, or 
both, might be wanting. The first step was to provide an efficient sub- 
stitute ; and if that step was a false one, it was, perhaps, the only one 
at their command under the existing circumstances, involved in a mul- 
tiplicity of small schools, where a few larger establishments would have 
done better, and in the mecessarily contracted salaries which effectually 
closed the door against properly qualified men. Still, the first step 


| was an improvement, and it had this further advantage—it was, in mili- 


tary parlance, a tenable position which admitted of being strengthened. — 
réplaced monitors ; the stead habits of embryo men sud 
women were substituted for the playful flightiness of children. The 
error was not in the change, but in the manner of it. Im England, 
such are the business-habits ‘of the people, every avocation is regarded © 
as an investment. No man will apprentice his son to a trade, or article 


_ Few tradesmen can afford to maintain their sons during a long appren- 
| ticeship without some agsistance in the shape of wages; except, at least, 
the future offer remarkable advantages. In the case of pupil-teacher, 
no such inducements ; and. if. candidates . for these posi- 
tions have been and are numerous, it can only be, that. youths, attracted 


by the glitter of authority, or; perhaps, in some itistances greedy after 
knowledge, have formed a predilection which parents have fot cared to 


him to a profession, unless he think there is.a prospect of a livelihood, — 


An advertisement was recently inserted. in the Times about some such 
tion. One of the candidates, who was a, married man with'a family, offered 
services at twelve shillings per week, possibly in the. hope: that the heweat tender » 
would be accepted: a second would have. taken still less. (he was single). bedanas.- 
he actually wanted decent attire; he ultimately accepted a few 

given to him by the person receiving the applicants, as. salve for his 
hopes: a third retained so strong an impression of liquor as to be 


* 
yw. 


‘many candidates are to be found ; therefore it is assumed that this ob- 


| proachable. These facts may be relied on. : 3 
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thwart.2. Their Lordships proposed to apprentice youths to school- | 


masters for the term of five years, at the following scale of wages or 
grants:—10/. for the first year; 12/..10s. for the second year; 151. for 
the third year; 17/. 10s. for the fourth year; 
year, with a small extra annual allowance to the master by way of pre- 
ium. In retarn for these grants, their Lordships stipulated that mas- 
ters should impart, and that pupil-teachers should acquire, a progressive 
amount of information; and to secure this qud pro quo, inspectors 
were appointed—men of great practical experience and high intellectual 
attainments—who were annually to examine schools and pupil-teachers, 
and on whose reports their Lordships accorded or refused their grants. 
The superiority of this system over the monitorial plan is so evident, 
‘as to require no demonstration. A few facts, without reasoning, will 
be apparent to even a superficial glance. An elder, and therefore abler, 
set of teachers was secured; the executive of a school became less 
Hiable to that most injurious of all attacks, constant change; security 
was taken that others besides an indifferent board of management, or 
an incompetent master, should be satisfied that the teachers not only 


knew more than the taught, but that they could properly impart their 


knowledge, and best of all, the foundation was laid by which the future 

race of schoolmasters was to become amenable to the same training 
that was deemed indispensable for less important duties. — | 

Now came,the first difficulty, one which may readily be anticipated. 


Masters were found to be not always competent to instruct their pupil-— 


- teachers in the required branches of knowledge. Many students were 


compelled to find other teachers, or to scrape together for themselves” 


fragments of information, Inspectors, unwilling at once to deprive a 
large body of men of their only means of subsistence, were content to 


exhort the ignorant masters to personal improvement (and, failing this, | 


to threaten dismissal), and to pass pupils whose attainments were a little 

below the mark.? The first race of pupil-teachers therefore was a 

(To be continued.) Ore 


THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES ON REFORM. | 

(Continued from page'51.) 
[take it for granted that any Israelite who entertains respect for 
those authorities whom God himself appointed in Israel, will not hesi- 
tate to admit that if an ordinance was once made by them, be that ordi- 
nance recorded in sacred writ or not, as long as he is satisfied that the 
chief invested by the Almighty with spiritual rule did ordain this or 

that observance, he is bound to observe it. Joshua and the elders, it is 


well known, were invested, even before the death of Muses, with spiritual | 


dominion, to be exercised by them over the children of Israel. Joshua, 


it is well known, carried the children of Israel into the land of Canaan, — 


where the Jewish theocracy first assumed its proper form, and where 
_ the people had an opportunity of beginning to put into practice several 
of the precepts which they could not keep in the wilderness, and which 


even Moses could not observe there— oe 


it was therefore left to Joshua and the elders to execute them and apply 3 
them according to proper time and circumstances. Did any one ques- — 


tion the authority of Joshua when he first planted the banner of spiritual 
_ dominion in the Holy Land ? 


he was commissioned by the Most High tothe post. If he directed the 


people to do aught, to rest or to journey, did they ask him fora written 


authority? And although it is distinctly written in the Bible, m sp dy 
13M by ‘the commandment of the Lord they shall est, 


and by the commandment of the Lord they shall journey,” they never-_ 


theless did not demand any proof that they were acting under the influ- || the festivals irrespective of ocular evidence, then the before-named cir- 


ence of God's special command; it was enough that he who was ap- 
pointed to direct them did so, 


in spiritual than in temporal matters. Now it is well known that the 


festivals were kept in the time of Joshua—it could not be otherwise; || 


for could he, or would he, set at naught the command to keep them “ in 
the place where the Lord shall choose to dwell?” Here we come to 
the main point, to show the utter absurdity of supposing that our fore- 
_ fathers were ignorant of the knowledge necessary for determining the 

proper time of the festivals, and were dependent on the appearance of 


the moon for the purpose of fixing the days of our feasts.’ It is clear — 


that if our sages during the existence of the second temple were igno- 


rant of the means we now have to regulate the festivals, our forefathers | 


in the days of Joshua could have been in no better plight; but if they 
were ignorant of the means we now have, they could not have kept the 


festivals in their proper season; because their due observance depends 


upon a knowledge of the “leap-year,” and all that relates thereunto. 
This knowledge, however, has nothing to do with the moon’s appearance, 
but it is solely the result of calculation. : 


That this was known, and was necessary to be known, is plain from 


* An exception may be madeas regards females. Their wants being less, the 
position of a schoolmistress is more adequate to supply them than is that of a 
master, Men who expect boys to provide for themselves are content to keep their 
daughters (especially if they can clothe themselves, and find a trifle for pocket- 
. money), in the hope, probably, that marriage will end the difficulty, 

This is not asserted without due authority. Pupil-teachers are known to the 
writer, who have successfully completed their apprenticeship, and who are yet ig- 
norant of more than the mechanism of grammar; who know many facts in geography, 


but very few reasons; and to whom the principles of history and science are as 
etran ge Plato. among these teachers know just what 
their pecu ~S0Oks contain—the superficial compendia—the very head 

front of their offending hath that extent, “no more,” 


and 202. for the fifth | 


No, for it was well known in Israel that — 


And this was no less rigidly adhered to 


hie 


the bare fact, that without it they would frequently have eaten “ leayen” 


| on Passover, and violated the Day of Atonement by keeping it in 9 


mont not sanctioned by Holy Writ. This is fully expatiated upon in | 
the book Kuzari and Abarbanel, and fully established by these authors. — 
It would be the height of folly in the face of this to say that Joshua, 
who had from his position to furnish the people an example of obsery. 
ing the festivals in their proper season, was ignorant of the rules with. 
out which they would not be kept at the proper time, and which would 
lead to the most serious confusion, jeopardizing the whole law. For jt 
is but reasonable to suppose, that if the people found that their spiritual 
guide was ina quandary how to apply the laws, it would engender con- 
tempt both for him and the laws. Common sense, therefore, tells us 
that the first guide in Israel was at least as well posted on the minutest 
points of his spiritual duties as the most enlightened of the present day, 
Wherefore, to suppose that Joshua relied on the appearance of the moon 
only for regulating the festivals, and had.no other mode, but thit we 
are in a better position, is a mockery and a delusion. _ eae 

It may be asked, ‘“‘ Why select Joshua? Nothing is said about him _ 


in reference to the festivals in the religious questions of the day.” M 
object is to show that the principles which our sages of blessed memo 

| gave us for regulating the festivals were not arbitrary, that if they were 
| ignorant of the rules for determining the proper seasons of thetholy | 


days, so must Joshua have been, which can only have the effect of ex- 


hibiting very serious imperfections in the written law of God, inasmuch 


as the festivals would not have been properly kept in the time of the 


great chief who carried our fathers across the Jordan, if he had no 
proper scientific system by which to be regulated. 


It is said by the new lights, that our sages had no means for deter. 
mining the proper time for celebrating the holy days, and were depen- 
dent on the evidence of men alone, who said they saw the moon tnder © 


a particular form. But I have endeavoured to show that, even in the — 


earliest days of our nationality, there must have been a system for fixing 
with accuracy the days of our holy convocations. ‘This I believe is all 


| that is necessary in the first place to show, that whatever may haye _ 
|| been the cause for enacting the observance of the festivals as we now 
| have them, it was not because of the want of a proper knowledge of so 


much of astronomy as to enable our sages to be as sapient on the sub-— 


|| ject as we are. 


There is one more fact to which I beg to direct attention, in order to 
convince those who have not devoted their mind’ to the subject, thata — 


| system existed in the earliest days of Israel for determining the time of 
|| the moon’s appearance, or rather on what days the first of the month 
would occur, consisting sometimes of one, aud sometimes of two days. — 


This is confirmed by a reference to the book of Samuel, which shows 
that two days of new moon were kept then, which would not have been 


the case if they had relied on the moon’s appearance alone, but corre- 


sponds with our present mode of determining the calendar; all of which — 
establishes the fact that our ancestors were not deficient in the science 


of calculating with accuracy when the festivals should take place; and : 


hence to repudiate institutions on the score of the ignorance of our 
fathers, is a piece of arrogance to which those who entertain at least a 


profound respect for the wisdom of ouf’sages, if for no other merit, 


Though in this connection no argument is attempted to prove the 
foundation for the second days of the festivals, yet the writer conceives 
that he has aright to reject the grounds that have been advanced against — 


| the observance of the ‘JY 2) D1, simply because they have been built 
on a basis that the writer cannot admit—tlhiat basis has been the igno- 

rance of the Rabbins, The opponents of the second day have thought 

they have discovered a strong weapon in the incident of the Cathim — 


trying to impose upon the Israelites; but if the foregoing views be cor- — 
rect, if our fathers had a means of determining the time for observing 


cumstance does not entitle us to abolish the second day, because we have 
an almanac, and they had not. 
Hence it is, I say, that, though isolated passages of the Talmud . 
might be advanced to favour the assumption of some men, many more, . 
of much more force, can be advanced to show that our sages neither — 
acted from impulse, from an arbitrary power, or from ignorance, but 
from a consciousness of duty, and from the undoubted right of authority 


| vested in them by the mandates of the Most High.—Occident. | 


(To be continued). 


A PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN’S OPINION OF THE 
LONDON «“ JEWISH CHRONICLE.” | 


Mr. Editor »—As I have now entered upon my fourth year as a ee | 


scriber to your valuable periodical, it gives me much pleasure to inform 


you that my respect for the Chronicle remains undiminished. 


1. Since I became a constant reader of the Chronicle, I perceive a0 


Israelitish signification and importance in the words 128 7 Deen ye 
‘Ink ‘M1 (Hear, O Israel! the Eternai, our God, the Eternal is one), of — 
which I formerly had not the slightest conception. It is one thing to 
hear the Jews state their own solemn convictions, and another thing to 
hear their opponents distort them. Instead of admitting the paltry 
calumnies, or believing all the spiteful misrepresentations made by ig- 
norant, prejudiced, or interested individuals, I now entertain kindly feel- 
ings and generously-liberal sentiments towards every upright Israelite 
who acts upon his solemn convictions. And if my advice possessed the 
slightest influence, 1 would say to every Protestant Christian in the 
land, “If you wish a correct and complete knowledge of modern Judaism 
as it exists within the bounds of the British Empire, read the London 


) Jewish Chronicle ;” for the information which it contains is very different 
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indeed from the calumnies and misstatements advanc : - 
sons who seem totally regardless of the awful 
Numb. xxiv. 9 and Gen. xii. 3, (I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee) ree 
2, Since I became a constant-reader of the London Jewish Chronicle 
J clearly perceive the important, momentous, and real signification of 
(Passover, New Year, Day of Atonement) 
entertained by every well-prineipled, well-educated and solemnly-dis- 
posed Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile, As these solemn 
seasons come regularly round, the Jewish Chronicle as regularly pre- 
sents to its readers a rich fund of most important.and instructive biblical 
information, by giving, in extenso, or a condensation of, the various dis- 
courses delivered upon the particular occasion. And I cannot resist 
_ the strong temptation which this opportunity presents to tender m 
most profound respects and sincere thanks to your Chief Rabbi, the 


Rev. Dr, Adler ; the Local.Rabbi of Manchester, the Rev. Dr. Schiller-__ 


Szinessy; the Rev. Dr. Mensor, of Dublin: the Rev. Messrs. Green 
and Ascher, of the Great Synagogue; the Rev. M 


. Abrahams, Sephar- 
dim Synagogue; the Rev. Mr. Marks, Margaret-street edaveane etc. 


(not forgetting the Rev. Dr. Raphall, of New York, whose profound |! 
: erudition, inflexible integrity, and unextinguishable zeal, would render H 


him an ornament and a blessing to any society),! for the heart-felt 
pleasure, spiritual joy, and biblical information, which I have derived 
from their several most admirable discourses and exercises, which have 
appeared from time to time in the London Jewish Chronicle. To each and 
all of these eminent servants of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
4 poy 1 ov"; “ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord make 
His face shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up 
3 oe ax upon thee, and be gracious unto thee” (Numbers vi. 


3. Since having become a regular reader of the 3 London Jewish 


Chronicle, 1 have observed triumphantly refated that groundless and 


malicious assertion of some, who aver that “among the Hebrew race 
are to be found neither literature nor men of literature, science nor men 


of science.” -You have proved, however, and that most irrefragibly, 


- that among all nations, from the earliest period down to the present 

moment, the “‘ Hebrew intellect, when not crushed by fiendish oppres- 
sion and infernal tyranny, has nobly developed itself in literature, 
_ selence, and mechanics, and whatever is calculated to promote and 
_ secure the comfort and happiness of the human species.” 
__‘The energetic and well-timed exertions of your admirably-conducted 

periodical have, to a cértain extent, completely accomplished Psalm 


18, 193) pny by natn naw “Let the 
ying lips be put to silence, which speak grievous things proudly and con- 


temptuously against the righteous.” | 
4, With the generality of your leading articles I feel exceedingly 


well pleased and highly instructed. They are all written with spirit, | . 


and in a style which becomes free-born Britons and solemnly-disposed 


Israelites. You attack né man nor class of men, but evince a most — 
sincere desire to cultivate kindly feelings, generous sentiments, and - 


_ nheighbourly dispositions with all mankind: and when you appear on 


the defensive, you are perfectly entitled to do so as a free-borr and | 


— loyal subject of the British crown; for you never assume even the 
defensive till absolutely compelled. 
To conclude, 1 most anxiously trust and fervently pray that the 


_ London Jewish Chronicle may realise the beautiful sentiment of Psalm ||. 


shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of waters, that. bringeth forth 

his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither. Amen.” 

Monimail, Fijeshire, Scotland, Heshvan 22nd, 5615, 


[The disinterested love cherished by this sincere Christian clergyman |} 


for the Jews is truly’affecting. The kind feelings he expresses towards 
our journal are conceived in a genuine spirit of piety and benevolence, 


such as we should be happy to find emulated by our Jewish clergymen. 
In order to promote the circulation of our journal, and to publish his 


sympathy with us, the rev. gentleman has sentusa long list of names, — 
among whom are several eminent professors, doctors of divinity, and 


_ noblemen, to whom copies of our journal are to be sent, and for which 
he has remitted the money. ‘He also advertises our journal gratuitously 
in some Scotch newspapers. All this Kindness, it must be observed, is 


unsolicited, and obviously emanates from the most affectionate and un-— 


selfish sympathy with our people.—Epiror.] 


pnw ono 
Some men are wise, ts 
many are other-wise. 


Pronunciation. or Biste Names.—The clerk of' a retired parish 
in North-west Devon, who had to read the first lessons: always used to 
make a hash. of Shadrac, Meshac, and Abednego; and as the names 
are twelve times repeated. in. the. third chapter of: Daniel, after: getting 
through them. the first-time, he called: them ‘the aforesaid gentlemen 
afterwards.— Notes and Queries. 


*Myd d inestimable friend, the eminent, amiable, peace-loving, and God- 
Panitinas Rabbi Meldoia, has retired to the world of spirits, and we lament his absence 
from us. poy orp (Pealmcxi.6). 


THE SECTIO CAESAREA. 
In reply to a paragraph, by Dr. Auerbach, which we copied from the 
Israelite in our number of the week before last, Dr. Albert Rosenfeldt 


‘sent the following letter to the above journal on this interesting subject :— 


“Historia testis temporam.”— Cicero de Oratore. 
Mr. Editor,—The spirit of the age requires truth in all respects; the 


spirit of the age demands justice to all, and, therefore in the name. of, 


Clias I must correct an assertion of Dr. Auerbach in No. 14 of your es- 
teemed paper, that the Sectio Caesarea was known among the Jews 
130 A, ©. | 
History records that this act was first undertaken on a living person 
in the 15th century by Nicolaus de Falconiis, Next to this, by Jacob 
Nufer on his own wife; the further history of this operation belongs” 


not to this place. | 
‘The Sectio Caesarea on a dead body, was known and practised as far 


back as in the early age of the Greeks and Romans. Plinins mentions 


| the names of many distinguished authors, who were born in this man-— 


ner after the death of their mothers. — : 


As early as in the age of the Roman’kings, a law of Numa Pom- 


pilius (700 B.C.) was-known as Lex regia, reading verbally thus ;— 


| 


still extensively observed. Most respectfully yours, 


“ Negat lex regia mulierem, quae praegnans mortua sit, humari ante quam 


partus ei excidatur: qui contra: fecerit, spem. animantis-cum gravida 


peremisse videtur.”’ | 
This old Roman law was adopted by almost all other nations, and‘is 


Dr. ALBERT Rosenreuyr. 
We are not entitled to quote the evidence which Dr. Auerbach | 


wrote down in his manuscript in favour of his hypothesis, and there- 
fore we can only say, that the Sectio Caesarea on a living woman, - 


was ‘known to the ancient. Jews. ‘The date, 130 A. C. only refers.to 


the first written work of the Jews (the Mishna), in which facts of | 


this nature are mentioned. ‘This being the traditions of the Jews, 


the celebrated operation might have been known among them cen- — 


turies before the vulgar era—Ed. Js. 


“ At the battle of Crecy, the king of Bohemia, though then eighty years-of. 
age, and entirely deprived of sight, insisted upon being led to the field—he. 


‘being at. that time an ally of France. He fell, as might have been expected, __ 

at the first encounter : and his crest, a plume of ostrich feathers, being found; — 

|) after the conflict, was, with his motto, ‘Ich Dien,’ adopted by Edwardas the. 
future heraldic distinction of the Prince af Wales.”—JHistory of England. 


*Mip Crecy’s valiant field of fight 
There floats a snow-white plumed crest, 
It decks the helm of bravest knight 

‘That foremost e’er in battle pressed; 
No youthful blood now fills his veins, _ 
_ His once bright eyes are sightless seen, — 
Bat nought his gallant soul restrains, 
Nor checks his battle-cry, Ich Dien.” 


Though fourscore years had bow’d his head, © 
Bohemia’s king in faith was true; 
When Edward’s hosts o’er Gallia spread, 
To aid his friends the veteran flew; | 
~. Allied to France—once more his heart — 
Bade glitter forth his falchion keen ; 
Once more he played the hero's part, 
_ And once more sounds his ery, Dien.” 
He falls!’ His noble course is run; 
The Black Prince, brave, his valour heeds; = 
And when the field of Crecy’s won, oe 
Thus honours he his valiant deeds: 
_ Be this pure.plame of spotless white 
Henceforth ’mid England’s trophies seen ; 
“ By princes claimed—their proudest right— 
“ Their motto, guide, and faith, ‘Ich Dien.’” | 


Greek SyMPATHY WITH THE Russians.—We read in the Timer 


of Tuesday last:—‘‘ A Sanday contemporary has said of the Greek : 
houses which have shewn so much bad feeling in their rejoicing over 


any ephemeral success of their Russian friends, that they are chiefly 
Jews. A more extraordinary blander could scarcely have been com- 


mitted, the only tie which unites the Greek to the Russian being that’ 
they are both members of the Greek church. We are requested’ to 


state that there is not a single Jew connected with any Greek house.” 


Tur Greexs, tHe Russians, AND THE JEws. — Reports have 


“been industriously circulated that the Greek houses in Manchester and 


Liverpool which have recently committed themselves by manifesting joy. 
at the alleged discomfiture of the country in which they reside, and im 


_which in every respect they enjoy the rights and privileges of British- 


born subjects, are composed of Jews. In contradiction to this we can 
state, that so. far from sympathising with Jews, the Greeks are, 
generally speaking, hostile to the Jews. Like the Russians, their 
co-religionists, the Greeks oppress the Jews in.every possible manner. 
If in modern Greece there is not a apark left of the ancient heroism and 
magnanimity of their ancestors, there is at least the ancient hostility to 


the Jews retained in that degenerated country, whose natives now dis- 
-tinguish themselves by corruption, treachery, and ingratitude to the.two 


western powers who have aided in securing their kingdom that indepen- 
dent position which it evidently does not deserve. due: e 
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Friday, November 17, 5615—1854. 


#,% Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be.taken 


of Communications wnless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


SapsatTu commences this afternoon at 30 minutes after 3 o'clock; and 
Nicut to-morrow (Saturday) at 2 minutes after 5 p.m. 


Portions of Scripture, Gen. xxiii. 1 to xxv. 18. 
Haphtorah, 1 Kings i. 1—31. 


T COHN’S MISSION TO THE HOLY LAND. 
We have much pleasure in laying before our readers the following 


- tetters connected with M. Cohn’s recent benevolent efforts for the wel- 


fare of our brethren in Palestine-— | 


Copy of a Letter from His Excellency Baron de Bruck, Internuncio of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria at Constantinople, addressed to || 


Dr. Albert Cohen, of Paris. 7 
(Translated from the German.) 
Bujukder, 21st Aug., 1854. 


Dear Sir,—I have just received your esteemed favour of yesterday's 
date. ‘I rejoice to perceive that your activity here, as well as elsewhere, 
~ fhas succeeded in accomplishing many things that may contribute to the || 
amelioration of the fate of your co-religionists in this country. It will | 
afford me very great pleasure to support your exertions. Only return | 
goon, in order that the seed which you have spread may not wither, but || 
be transplanted and matured. eae 


Wishing you a good journey, remain, 


Copy of a Letter from Dr. Newman, of Jerusalem. 
(Translated from the German.) 
Esteemed President,—I have the honour to inform you that the 


Jewish Hospital here is in full activity; the endemic fevers and dysen- 
_ tery are still raging violently. The pressure for medical relief is yet | 
very great. I have successfully treated, since the ]2th Ab of last year, 
131 patients in the institution; and besides this, since the 1st Ab, 9,000 
' prescriptions for patients in the town have been issued from the hospital 
- dispensary. The effect of the prosperity of the institution is not only 
manifested in a physical sense, but also in a moral and religious view | 
your patriotic services have produced the most blessed results. The 
first rousing of our nationality, awakening from a slumber of 2,000 
- years, and your never to be forgotten discourses, which I often hear | 
 gepeated with delight by the pupils in our schools, have not only elicited 
_ the esteem of the inhabitants here of all shades of our co-religionists, ||. 
- but bave also brought back to the right path many individuals of our 


people who by the machinations of our adversaries had been seduced to 
desert to the opposite camp, and who will now be received again into the 
bosom of the synagogue, after regretting with penitence and humility 


their backsliding. 


May Heaven bestow upon you, and upon all high-minded ‘patriots, 


the centre of our former grandeur, may arrive at its consummation, for 


the honour of our religion and for the glory of Israel. — 


| | Dr. NEUMAN, 
Tishri, 5615. 


Bruck. 


Head Physician of the Hospital. 


_ JEWISH AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. | 
Translated from L’ Univers Israélite, by Alphonse Hartog. 


, Tux Central Consistory has just addressed the following circular to 


Consistories of the Departments of France :— 


Paris, Oct. 30th, 1854. 


Gentlemen, —The events now passing should more than ever turn 
_ our thoughts towards the East and Jerusalem, the cradle of our holy 
faith. All religions meet in the sacred city, and possess there hospitals, 


scuools, and charitable institutions; while the Jewish religion alone, 


_ whose adherents are the most numerous there, are without them, as the 
_ faithful only found relief for their misery in receiving alms, and we had an 


tmperative duty to fulfil, Thanks to the devotion and active intervention 


of Mons. Albert Cohn, the President of the Society of Relief of Paris, 


this task has been partly achieved, Educational and charitable institu- 
tions have been founded and opened in the course of last summer in 
Jerusalem, as well as in other Oriental cities, In the former an hospital 


was established, into which 100 patients have already been admitted, 


‘7,000 prescriptions issued, and medicines gratuitously dispensed and 


_ forwarded to the homes of the patients. 


The schools especially: deserve our attention, si 
given to youth is the most powerful lever of civilisation, the best pledge 
gf morality and prosperity for the future. About 300 girls and 40 boys 
are taught therein various trades, while on the holidays they receive 

ligious instruction. Finally, a lying-in institution has been founded, 
and a loan society for the labouring classes. If a new era has dawned 
on Jerusalem, the whole East has been agitated by the breath of civili- 


ation, and equally aspires to a better prospect—namely, a moral and 


Yntellectual improvement. Smyrna, Alexandria, and Constantinople 
require schools, and wish also to share in the work of regeneration. 


nee the instruction 


blessings in abundance, so that the great national work, commenced in 


hopes. 


| 


|| Important sums have already been applied to this purpose by the inha- . 


bitants themselves. A French professor has just embarked, to take the 


| management of the school at Constantinople; and the other communi- 
ties, in imitation of this example, will soon take measures to profit by 


the civil and political immunities they owe to the extreme benevolence 
of the Sultan. But the efforts of these communities would prove power. 


less if their Western brethren remained deaf to their earnest appeal, and. 


did not take the lead in this noble enterprise. 


Already in Germany this thought has beea fruitful, and collections 


have been set on foot.. The Central Consistory would have failed in 
its mission if it had not associated itself to the impulse. now given to 
the East, and had not thought it its duty to direct and develop it. 

The Central Consistory applies to you, as the representatives of 
Judaism in France, for assistance in the accomplishment of so noble a 
task. It knows that you have preserved a traditional veneration for the 


- East, which recalls such glorious reminiscences of Jerusalem, the holy 


city, whence the light shone forth to enlighten the world. It knows 


that your hearts are open to all noble and generous ideas. Your Eastern — 
brethren wait only for a mark of sympathy to hasten in the path of 
civilisation we are happy in following ourselves. They shall not wait 


in vain! 


Let committees be formed in the various communities of your districts, _ 
and forward to us the amount of your collections; and by so doing you 


will fulfil a most sacred duty, the results of which may surpass our 
(Signed) Tue MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL Consistorr 


| | To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


_ Sir,—Permit me to express my surprise and regret at the manner in 
which the late Bishop Alexander has been alluded to in the Jewish — 
| Chronicle for Nov.3, 1854. There the editor says, after stating his. 
disappointment at not having obtained the Hebrew Professorship of | 
| King’s College, London, ‘‘ It was, then, only at the price of forswearing | 
his religion that Mr. Alexander obtained the professorship—a price 
| which we estimate too dear for the acquirement of any office, however © 
| profitable it may be.” | 


_ Allow me to observe, that Mr. Alexander was baptised in 1825 ; that 
he maintained himself and family for three years after his baptism by — 
giving lessons ; that he was then employed by the London Society, as_ 


one of their missionaries at Danzig, for another three years; that he 


was then employed in the same capacity in London; and that about. 
twelve years had elapsed after his baptism when the Hebrew Professor- 


ship of King’s College was offered him by the Bishop of London. 


_. May I, therefore, request you to be so good as to cerrect the para- 


graph in question in your next number. | Pir: 
_.. ..- | beg to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
8, Palestine-place, Bethnal-green, Nov. 7th, 1854. 


professorship at King’s Collegs. But the sense of our remarks was, 


that, since a Jew could not aspire to the chair, Mr. Alexander only 


attained it by having abjured his religion—Epitror.| 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


_‘Sir,—Observing in your publication of this day a short paragraph 
relating to an unpleasant occurrence between the Local Rabbi of Man- 
chester and one of the wardens; I, being a colleague in that office, beg 
distinctly to state that the Rev. Dr. Schiller and myself are, and have 
always been, upon terms of friendship, which I trust may continue ; 


therefore, Sir, it is only in justice to myself and feelings towards that 


|| gentleman you will give this publicity in your next publication, and — 


confer a favour upon 
Smedley-lane, Cheetham-hill, Manchester, 12th Nov., 1854. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir—In the last number of your valuable journal, I perceived, to my 


astonishment, that your correspondent, Mr. Bunford Samuel, was pleased 


at once to censure and criticise my work, entitled, The greatness of Saul, 

in a most strange and ungentlemanly manner. The style and rabidness 
displayed by your correspondent throughout, I shall leave unnoticed, 
yielding to him in this respect all superiority ; indeed, I should be 


sorry to attempt to deprive that gentleman of the merits he possesses in 

that particular way; for the most fastidious must acknowledge, that he 
ne excelled in violent recrimination, that no one can dispute his 


I shall now proceed to the contents of the letter, merely prefacing, 


that as he questions “the truth and faithfulness” of my production, as 4 | 
literary man, I say his remark rather becomes an encomium than a ceD- 


sure, when I have, in opposition to his single opinion, the sincere and 
impartial approbation of some of the most eminent critics, and trul 
learned men in Europe; in fact, his censure reminds me of the excel- 
lent fable of the Athenian artist and his painting of Mars. However, 
in order to pacify the anger of your correspondent, for the omission 
of his name in the genealogy of Saul Wahl, I must refer him to the 


or passage in the preface to the work in question; which runs 
us 


“TI think it incumbent to state, that I did not intend to enter minutely 


as regards every descendant and branch of the illustrious Saul Wahl; 


Ewan. 
[Our correspondent has evidently misunderstood us. We were fully _ 
aware that Mr. Alexander had been baptised long before he obtained the 
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but my only object was to lay before the 
and piety of Saul Wahl, and to give the 
Samuel, Esq , by whom I was requested 
name of that great family, would 
did I think it my duty to do it’! 
As regards the objection, or rather, the misrepresentation which 
Mr. B.S. urges against my production, for having mentioned Moses 
Samuel, as the jirst or elder, whilst, as he states, David, his respected 
grandfather, ought to have the birth-right, I beg to call your corres- 
pondent’s attention to the fact, and one that at once does away with all 


direct lineage down to Denis 
ed to do so. 'T'o enumerate every 
be impossible and superfluous. Nor 


his supposed critical lore, that I never made mention in my work of | 


either elder or younger, I merely say, that “two brothers came to 
England ; one was named Moses, and the other, David.” 

The reader will no doubt agree, that when the work is not purely of 
a chronological character, it matters little who is 


that gives precedence ; as a proof of this argument, I will cite some few 
passages from scripture. In Genesis xxv. 9, we find—“ And his sons 
Isaac and Ishmael, buried him (Abraham), though Ishmael was the 
elder. Again, we always find Jacob mentioned before Esau, and Moses 
before Aaron, though Jacob and Moses were the younger brothers; 
| = many more instances could be cited, both from sacred and profane 
Respecting the injustice done to your correspondent, “ by one of the 
scribes, revisers, or reviewers” etc., I beg to inform him that I have had 
no assistant, and I am the sole editor and scribe; and if B. S. had con- 
ceived the idea of addressing a letter to me, privately, on the subject, 
any objection he made would have met with due consideration: and 
_ the public, and yourself, Mr. Editor, would have been spared the peru- 
sal of personal contentions. | 


_. Trusting that you will grant me & space in your valuable journel, and : 


insert my letter in your next, I am, 


| dear Sir, yours 
by INOW Bishopsgate 


most respectfully, 
Himscn Epeimay, 


: PS—I beg at once to state that this will end the correspondence, as 
far as am concerned, as I can devote my time to more useful 


[Any further communications in this controversy, which has no pub- : 


lic interest, can only be inserted as an advertisement.—Epiror. | 


THE SOUP-KITCHEN. 
| To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—In answer to your correspondent, I beg to inform you that I 
have been reques‘ed to assist in establishing a Soup-Kitchen. Mr. 


_ Beyfus and myself had an interview.with Dr. Adler on the subject, and || 
‘no doubt we should have carried out a similar charity’ to that of last. 


year, had we not been informed, since we saw the Rev. Doctor, that 
something of a more permanent and better mode of relief was about 
being provided for the unfortunate poor, which I hope to see soon car- 


ried into effect. I think it should be known that, at the interview with 
_. Dr. Adler, he wished to address a letter to the committee of the late 


_ Soup-Kitchen, but was informed by me that it was dissolved. I mention 


this because some of the gentlemen who lent their aid last year feel a little 


aggrieved. Why they do so I do not know, for I am sure it would be 


invidious to select one individual for praise more than another; the | 


whole attested, both with their time and money, to the best of their 
ability, and I hope soon to have the pleasure of meeting them again. 


I beg also to state, that M. Meyer, Esq., allowed himself to be 


- named treasurer, to further the ends of the charity; stating, at the same 
time, that he could not attend the meetings. Had it not been for that 


2 gentleman giving twenty pounds, and obtaining many other contribu~ 


tions, the charity would never have been in existence. 


Hoping to meet all my former colleagues again, with our late worthy 


president at our head, 
weit Lam, Sir, yours respectfully, 


Lorrain-place, London, Nov. 14th, 1854. Lyons. 


THE SABBATH JOURNAi. | 
| To the Editor of the Jewis?. Chronicle. | | 
Sir,—I perused with much pleasure, in your Chronicle of this week, 
‘the beautiful and truthful lines of your talented correspondent, Mrs. 
Hartog, 
away from us almost unknown. How her heart panted for the welfare 
of Israel, those who read her works can alone form some faint idea; 
but few can do justice to that almost more than sisterly love for her 


_ brethren which urged her to her glorious task. She has passed away 


- from us, but how many bless her memory? _ How many has she caused 
to reflect on the glorious past aima 
now appeals to s for aid in a good and righteous cause; I trust she 
will not also have to complain of Israel’s apathy. A “ Sabbath Journal 
is within our grasp, if we will but 

— the name of Israel is a chord which alone would spur you to exertion, 


by encouraging this journal, you may be the 
will you refrain when, by e ag ve the homes of the ignorant?” 


means of bringing the light of truth 
Contrast with of our Christian neighbours. How often 
have I entered an humble cottage, and seen my poor Christian friend 
wittt his Bible before him, and several religious tracts, which the kind- 
ness of the wealthy have placed within his reach, telling him there is a 
land where sorrow never comes, where joy reigns supreme. Shall we 
withhold this comfort from our own poor Israelites, knowing as we do 


Mr. B. S., like many more fami- 
grandfather. 


1 I am sure, had it not been for my researches, 
lies, could not have traced his ancestry beyond his 


public the praiseworthy deeds : 


mentioned as first, 
. last. It is the celebrity or pre-eminence passed by the person mentioned | 


on the death of Grace Aguilar—that gifted being who passed | 


the blissful future? Another claimant 


lend our aid. Mothers, you to whom > 


| moral man will give an affirmative answer. 


how they lack spirituality. We owe it to ourselves to encourage every 
effort that tends to spread the knowledge of our holy religion. I am 
myself personally unknown to Mrs. Hartog, but I would wish her to _ 
have a chance of redeeming her pledge. indness and sisterly affec- 

tion may nourish and bring to perfection the powers of a mind that 
scarcely knows its own strength; while unkindness and neglect nay 


| Smite, nay, crush the vigour of a mind whose energies aim to benefit, 


instruct, and console her fellow-creatures. I have contributed my 
mite, as I believe the cause to be a good one. I fervently trust my co- 
religionists will place their sister in a situation, by their liberal contri- 
butions, to present her work to the public. 

Mrs. Hartog’s talents may not, perhaps, be equal to such a task, even 
allowing it to be the case that we have done our duty. Only let Jews 


— encourage Jewish talent, and we shall not lack candidates in the field; 


but in the present state of apathy, if your child is gifted, she must seek 

among strangers the encouragement her own deny her, — é 

. Sir, trusting my weak voice may not have been raised quite in vain, 
remain, your sincere well-wisher, 


A. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 
Sir,—I have again inserted the list of donations towards the fund for 


| establishing a ‘Jewish Sabbath Journal,” in hopes that other friends — 


of education may be induced to join the good cause; though I am 
obliged to confess, that I fear Mr. Valentine’s prognostics of failure — 
will be borne out by the event, and that there is no support for Jewish 
periodical literature. It is with feelings of painful regret, I feel myself 
compelled to abandon an undertaking, which I had hoped would ies | 
been fraught with such beneficial results for the youthful members of 
our community in every rank of life; that 1 must do so now appears to 


|| me inevitable; and if there is no better prospect at the close of the 
_month, I shail return the donations [I have received, and leave the work — 


in abeyance for the present, if I do not give it up altogether. » 
| Tam, Sir, truly yours, 
Marton Harros. 


_ JEWISH MENDICANCY. AND ITS DEMORALISING © 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | | 
Sir,—Since my last communication, I have conversed with many of © 


our influential co-religionists on the subject of Jewish mendicancy, and = 
how to meet the evil. To do so, without evading the unpleasant task, o 
from either an indolent reserve or a mistaken notion of charity; to | 


treat the subject, in fact, as any other problem of social improvement ; 


and I am free to confess, that from ‘these multitude of counsellors’ I. _ 


have indeed gained ‘‘much wisdom.” In one sense there was a uniform — 


| opinion that promiscuous charity was an evil in itself, but, like similar _ 
| ones, either to be aggravated by supineness, or mitigated by a fixed — 


desire to improve such a state of things by the co-operation of intelli- 
‘It may be noted in this place as a curious fact, that though individuals — 


- among us go on improving, and endeavour to avail themselves of every 
|| means to obtain correct information, that institutions persist in retaining | 


their long-existing usages, the influence of which is often detrimental 
to the community, and thus things remain stationary. This may not arise _ 
from any inherent prejudice for ‘‘ things as they are,’’ but from a spe- 
cies of modesty in the government of such institutions, and from a mis- 


taken veneration, that as they have hitherto existed, it might produce _ 
| some inconvenience to alter them. And be it observed, that these very 


individuals are still cognizant that this stationary kind of proceeding is _ 
in itself an evil, and is, to say the least, a mistaken conservatism, — 

Now | would respectfully submit to them, that what is right for an— 
individual, cannot be wrong fora society. If, therefore, if is deemed 


|| meritorious in any one who finds that his probable disbursements will 
‘|| be larger than his profits, that he either abridges his expenses, or seeks 


some legitimate means for increasing his income—to these views every 


Apply this reasoning, Sir, to our charitable institutions, 1f—and 


_the probable might be affirmed—there is the cheerless prospect of our 


having vast importations of our unfortunate brethren driven here by 
the “din of war” and its consequent sufferings, will there not be greater — 
demands made on casual charity? Should we, therefore, wait until 
this evil comes, and still continue to disburse the funds cf our different 


| synagogues, without any attempt to distinguish the profligate and im- 


provident from those “ whose poverty, and not their will,” forces them 


If nothing is done in the way of suppressing the growing tendency — 


to mendicant habits among a large number of strong able-bodied young 
men, and with the increasing pauperism from. all parts of the continent, 
the resources of the different synagogues will prove insufficient, and 
then one of two alternatives will become absoldtely imperative: many 
an applicant will have to be refused even temporary relief, or private — 
funds must be subscribed for the exigency. | 
Now every gentleman among us is already over-taxed (so many have 
told me), by their supporting the existing charities, and by their private 
alms-giving. But even if such persons should, from their known bene- 
volence, assent to give such additional contributions to the different 
boards to meet the temporary necessity, such resources will either soon 
be exhausted, or the donors will be obliged to refuse such constant 


! drains on their means. And this necessity would be valid, when it is 
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remembered that many casualties even now affect the pockets of the | 


rich. So that, sooner or later, some plan must be devised to diserimi- 
nate in giving promiscuous charity, and thus prevent the evil we 
i increase of habitual and systematic paupers is, I repeat, a 
blot on the very principles of civilisation. | | im 
"We have a precedent in the national poor laws. ‘i 

In my nest I will give you a brief sketch of the state of things as 
affecting casual relief on the old system, and the obvious advantages of 
the New Poor-Law Act; and then I shall leave the subject to those 
whose position and practical knowledge may apply these advantages so 
far as they are applicable to the Jewish poor. yaa 

| I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

Brighton, Nov. 12th, 1854. | | 
P.S. The articles of Dr. Brandt are conceived in a noble and en- 
lightened spirit, and he is deserving of our best thanks. 


JEWISH WORKHOUSE. 

To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—Having read a letter in your publication of the 10th, also a 
 Jeading article of the 3rd inst., signed “* A. Brandt, Ph. D.,” on the 
subject of establishing a Jewish Workhouse, | venture to offer a few 
remarks in answer thereto. 
- To point out the possibility of funds being raised for any establish- 
ment is not sufficient; that gentleman should have told us something. 
about the working-plan of his scheme. 

In the absence of that I must venture to say, that, in the present 


state of the law in this country, the establishment of a Jewish Work~— 


house could never meet or surmount the emergencies of our times. — 
__. In those countries on the continent where an Wph, or Jewish Work- 
- house, is established, the governing thereof is sufficiently recognised or 


_. assisted by the state to punish the contumacious or the idle, which we — 
could scarcely hope to obtain in the present state of the poor laws of | 
| |. THE annual ceremony of swearing in the new Lord Mayor took place 


this country. 


Tam not one of those who fear the immigration of foreign poor to | 
_ overcrowd such an institution; but I fear that, after all the expense and 
labour, it would not in any way reduce mendicity in proportion to the 


expectation that would be justly raised in the minds of the public. 
Suppose such an institution were open to-morrow; have you any 


- power to enforce labour or discipline within its walls? Could you 

“prepare working apparatus and superintendents for all the different ||. | ‘ the on con-— 

trades that would present themselves? Unless you are prepared for | gratulated the Lord Mayor on his elevation to his high and responsible — 
) office. The customary formalities were then gone through, and the 

a : | Recorder, in the name of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, invited the | 

You require for building, |) : | 

- say £3,000; superintendence and working ovtlay, not less. than £500 | 


that, you cannot even commence ; for a partial remedy in such a case 
would be worse than the originalevil, 8 8 | 
Besides, let us come to facts and figures. 


per annum; and then you would net even possess the power of with- 
holding relief to the poor as it is now distributed. Could you take all 
_ the native and foreign widows, with their children, under your protec- 
tion? or, when they came for relief as now given, could you say to 
_ them, ‘‘ Unless you come into our house, we leave you to starve” ? or 


returns precisely to the point from whence you started. 


When Lord Brougham first brought forward his great plan for amend- | 


ing the poor laws of this country, he could not, with all the law on his 
side, restrain mendicity. How could we, then, hope to accomplish it, 
having nothing to depend on but the voluntary choice of the applicant ? 

The very name of a workhouse has something so grating and ‘harsh 
in its sound, as to keep all possessing any self-respect away from its 


doors. 


What is really required, and would, in my opinion, overcome the 
present difficulty, is a properly-constituted poor board. 


Let every privileged member of each congregation be solicited to ie 
allow his name to be placed on the list of guardians; you would no jj) 
doubt have returned names from which you could summon six of them 


1th, 1854. 


Having trespassed already too much on the space of your valuable 


journal, I leave the subject for the consideration of the vestries of our 


respective congregations, assuring them that it lies within the scope of 


| their present resources to check in a very great degree that state of 


destitution and squalid misery that was seen so frequently last winter, 


that will appear increased this season, and will continue to increase, | 
unless checked by unity of action and concord of purpose among the © 


ruling members of our community. ; 
I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 


EMPLOYMENT OF JEWS BY JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—One of your ccrrespondents, in your journal of the 27th of 
October, who signs himself ‘* D.,”” wants to know of “ One of the Ag. 


grieved” the reason why there were only three applications after a situa. _ 
tion. My reply is simply this: the young men of the Jewish commu. | 


nity have had so many denials from the Jewish establishments, that they 


have actually got almost disheartened in going after situations amongst 
their co-religionists. But perhaps your correspondent “D.”’ means 
Mr. A.’s (of Liverpool) vacant situation, which has been in your adver.. 


tising columns for a considerable time; because I answered the adfer- 


tisement the first time that I saw it in your journal, but I received no — 
| reply to my letter. 


Why, Mr. Editor, a Christian’ has got double-the 

chance of being employed to what a Jew has, because if his own per- 

suasion cannot find employment for him, a Jew will; but if a Jew will 

not employ a Jew, a Christian will not. 
By inserting the above, Sir, you will confer an honour upon | 
| | Your obedient servant, 


London, Nov. 7th, 1854. 


— ~ 


- SWEARING IN THE LORD MAYOR. 


on Thursday, the Oth inst., in the Court of Exchequer, before the 
barons of that court. Shortly after two o'clock, the Right Hon. the 


Lord Mayor (Mr. Ald. Moon) entered the court, preceded by the various” 


city functionaries, and accompanied by the late Lord Mayor, Mr. Sheriff 


and Ald. Muggeridge, Mr. Sheriff Crosley, Mr. Ald. Salomons, the — 


Recorder, ete. | 


The Recorder addressed the court, after which the Chief Baron con- 


Barons to the banquet. © 


| cially as, judging from Lord John Russell’s speech at the banquet, the 


to attend once in a week, to receive petitions and applications from those 


Money would pever be required to be given to the applicaats. 


Ifa man applies professing any handicraft, you could send him to— 


one or other of your own body who could employ him.. If he produce 


testimonials that the trade to which he belonged was slack, an order | 
could be given him for a certain amount of wares to hawk witb to seek | 


his livelihood. 


‘The helpless, the widows and orphans, nald' be relieved with provi- | 


sion tickets weekly, 


When you take into consideration the money expended by our cov- 


gregations on native and foreign poor yearly, it will be found to exceed 
_ £3,000 per annum—a sum (if consolidated, and distributed after a com- 
prehensive and uniform plan) amply sufficient to meet almost any exi- 
gency that may occur. | 
When you reflect that, after the institution of such a board, you 
wouid have the most respectable portion of the community sending all 
begging-letters and applications to such board, with donations to assist 
it, the scheme, in my opinion, would be successful in the highest degree. 
Of course, I do not pretend that I have laid before the public any- 
thing like the whole plan of carrying out such scheme; but only, since 
Dr. Brandt has made propositions without any plan, I have, in sapport of 
my views, endeavoured to shew that mendicity could be checked with- 
out waiting for the building of a Jewish Workhouse, even as long as we 
have been waiting for the establishment of a Jewish College. 


routine business of the city corporation will remain undisturbed. His 
_ Lordship, in responding to the toast of his name and the Honse of — 


, Commons, said, that since he had last had the honour of returning 


would you say to the father of a family, who happens to be ont of em- | thanks in that hall,a royal inquiry had been carried on into the manage- 
ploy for a few weeks, ‘“‘ You must come into our establishment, or we | ment of the affairs of the corporation of London; and he was happy to 
leave you to support your family in the best way you can”? It then | say, that the result had been to strengthen, instead of weaken, that 


great municipality. In cases where any defects existed, they would be 


removed; and where improvements were necessary, they would be in- 


troduced: but in as far as the ancient corporate system of the. City of — 
London, and the spirit of its municipal institutions, were concerned, he __ 
had the satisfaction of believing that both would be preserved inviolate — 


Hear” and cheers), 


MY TRAVELS IN RUSSIA, 
By Dr. LinienTHAL. 

I was but twenty-three years of age when I left: for Russia. 

finished my studies as Rabbi at the University of Munich, and perceiv- 


ing that the hope of improving the political condition of the Jews in — 
Bavaria became daily fainter and weaker, | tried to find a suitable ap- 
} pointment in some foreign country. 


| the Rev. Dr. Philippson, who favoured me as contributor to his paper. 


By his recommendation the office as preacher of the temple of Leipzig, 


and as preacher of Szegedin, in Hungary, were offered to me; but. 
during the negociations I received a positive call from the congregation: — 
of Riga, in Russia, to come thither as preacher and: director of the. 


new established school, | 


accepted this call at once, as the Rev. N. Manheimer, the renowned: 
| preacher of Vienna, had convinced me, in a correspondence which. | 


held with him, that something had: to be done for the Russian Jews, 


_who alone of all our co-religionists were behind the civilisatien-of the 
age. The sphere of activity in such a vast empire flattered my youth-. 


ful vanity; and hoping for the best: resulis.of my sincere endeavours. to 
raise that million of Jews to a higher standard, I asked the Russian 
ambassador at Munich for my passports. q 

Having been acquainted, by means of literary: pursuits, with the 
counsellor of the ambassador, Count Maltiz, he promised me to procure 
a letter of recommendation from the ambassador himself: to the Minister 
of Pablic Instruction, Count Uwaroff, in St. Petersburg. L- obtained. it, 
with two other letters of the Bavarian minister, Prinee Wallerstein, and 
started with an easy heart from my sweet home into the distant friend- 


less and foreign country. 


I took the route over Magdeburg to see Dr. Philippson, to whom 


ONE WHO Is STILL AGGRIEVED, 


4 


_ We may now confidently expect that, in the next year, our respected — 
co-religionist, Mr. Alderman Salomons, will fill the civic chair; espe-— 


Having 


I addressed myself to my friend, — 
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my travelling expences had been sent from Riga; went to Hamburg, || everywhere weal eurels ineti i 
Be; , . y tend to the extinction of pauperism, by creat- 
Bernays, || ing certain resources for respectable poor justly withold | 
the p Aley, and hurried to Lubeck, wh F 
the Kamtschatka took Lube k, where those hordes of vagrants, the scourge and parasites of public 
Several high Russian officials were of our company, and they were 


Bonk ; \ we passed the || a resolution was passed for the establishment of “a double boarding- 
Reval, the robles fortress. Then they felt themselves quite school, one for boys and the other for girls, where Jewish children will 
superior to us, they became cold and haughty, and the friendly inter- || henceforth be instructed in the principles of their religion, Subscrip- 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


course ceased at once. | tions to a pretty large amount were immediately made to defray the first 

On Wednesday afternoon, at three o'clock, we arrived at Cronstadt; expenses of this establishment, the necessity of which is felt the more 
and hardly had the steamer cast anchor, when a host of custom and || because the public schools and lyceums no longer offer a religious 
police officers rushed into our ship. Our goods were seized, the trunks || guarantee to the Israelitish families. —Z’ Univers Isradlite. | 
put under seal, to be examined in Petersburg; while we strangers were 


summoned before an officer of police, who took our passports, saying oe 


— that we would get them back in Petersburg at the bureau for strangers. || — 3 THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
We left the steamer and came on a small steamboat, which, on the | _ ‘Tuov glorious land of Israel, 
beautiful river of the Neva, brought us to the capital. This passage of | d _ O where's a land like thee ? | 
an hour and a half presented to me the finest and most majestic views || Thou land, where God rejoiced to dwell, 
; Tever saw. On both sides of the river the fine imperial summer-resi- |} _ Thou must, thou shalt be free! 
dence of Peterhoff, and in the distance the gilded domes ‘and cupolas of ‘Trod underneath oppression’s foot, 
| the Greek church, resplendent in the beaming rays of the evening sun. || _ : From thee thy people driven, __ 
The nearer we came, the more palaces of real beauty and taste were || - Can freedom in the earth take root, 

“a ~—_—reveated ; till at last we had on the left side the mercantile part of the | : _ .Or love look down from heaven ? | 
: city, Wassily-Ostroff, with the magnificent Exchange, the splendid | 7 While thou art waste the world’s a waste, 


Academy of Arts,. and on the right side the quay, where many of the 
foreign ambassadors reside, and palaces, ornamented with rich Greek 
columns, bordering upon each. We. had to leave for the custom- || 
house, and having slipped some silver pieces into the hands of the busy 
officials, we soon got all our baggage free, 

I stopt at a German hotel on the Newski-Perspect, the principal and 
most beautiful thoroughfare of Petersburg, and hurried on the next 
morning to the Bavarian ambassador, Count Lerchenfeld, to deliver my | 


And ill the lot of men; : 
_ Nor ‘till to thee salvation haste, 
| Will good return again, 
‘For men are happy in thy fall, 
_ And in thy grief agree ; 3 
_. And God is angry with them all 
_- That hate thy race and thee. 


letter of recommendation. He told me that he himself would introduce 
me to the Minister of Public Instruction, but that I had to wait six || 
from ‘Warsaw, where he me | Israel of his God. 
This information damped my youthful impatience a little, as I had || | the good 
intended to go at once to the great work of the civilisation of the Rus- || | 
sian Jews, supposing, in my inexperience, that that laudable undertaking || 
depended entirely upon my exertions. Nevertheless, I intended to | 
- .make the best out of my unexpected leisure-time to enter into some || Behold, the day of God is near, 
important connections, and formed many aerian castles. = with geod to men, 
But I felt hungry, and knowing that no Jews were permitted to live || — aoe And Israel s freedom shall appear, — 
in Petersburgh, I did not know where to get a kosher dinner. I met |) And joy return again, 
several converted Jews, as there are about 40,000 in Petersburg and | Thou glorious land of Israel, 
Moscow; they sought my company, as they are always happy if they | = Thou yet shalt glorious be ! S 
can find a Jew, to whom they may confidentially state their dissatis- || | For yet thy God in thee shalt dwell, | } 
faction, remorse, and repentance of their apostacy ; they invited me to And earth be glad in thee. 
tea, but their invitation to dinner I would not accept; andthusI began || Jdeshvan, 5615.0 
to feel very tedious and very lonesome in the immense capital. 
At last, Mr. T., From Riga, a member of my congregation, arrived, | Lorp PALMerston on “ Natrurat Goopness.”—We have been 


who brought me to a Jewish soldier, where I could get a kosher dinner, |). honoured by Lord Palmerston with a letter, in which his Lordship ex- 
A young man, of beautiful manly appearaace, six feet high, decorated || presses his thanks for a copy of the last number of the Jewish Chro-— 
with immense moustachos and the golden medal for bravery in the | icles containing our observations on his Lordship’s speech at Romsey, . 
battle of Navarre, and his wife, an old, ugly, and dirty Polish woman, — and showing how the principle of “ innate goodness” in men is recon- 
presented themselves as my host and hostess. I sat down to a sump- cilable with Holy Scripture. 
- tuous dinner, which consisted of fish, soup, poultry, and pie; although Jews’ AnD GENERAL Lirerary AND Scientivic InstiTUTion.—_ 
- it was not very clean, I regaled myself after an enormous fasting of || We understand that the above institution is about to celebrate its. 
about fourteen days. I met there several soldiers; one of them was | Anniversary by a Public Dinner, in the month of January, 1855, and — 
their Gabbai, and I was invited to bis room in the imperial barracks for # that many distinguished gentlemen of the Jewish and Christian com- 
next Friday night. 2 vunities have pledged themselves to attend. We also understand, that 
It was a cold Russian November night; the Neva was frozen, and || it will be presided over by a gentleman of high position, and great 
could safely be passed; and, accompanied by T., I went to the fort literary attainments. | 
where the Gabbai was stationed.—The Israelite. Sussex Hati.—Miss Giynn.— We congratulate the citizens of 
2 | || London on the re-appearance of the talented Miss Glynn, after'so long 
NTRET: NCR an interval. This celebrated artiste gave a Reading of King Henry 
Fra NcE.—By a minister ial decree, dated Oct. ond, 49 en “ya || happy to perceive that this lady has lost none of her well-earned repu- | 
| — of ret. as Local Rabbi of Seppois-le-Bas (Upper B ine) has || tation, in the recent exhibition of her powers on Saturday last. The “i 


‘i | : of the most masterly strokes of genius; and the pride of the sovereign — 
‘he . M. Bloch (Lazare), as Local Rabbi of Nagenau (Lower and of Cardinal Wolsey were elaborately depicted in the reading. } 
Rhine), | 


Messrs. Cerfbeer, Alphonte de Rothschild, and Halevi, have been |..." Gownfal, end was enthusiastically. appreciated. She evidently, 
| | however, reserved herself for the second scene in the fourth act, and 
commounitic t ur ord » er i gi i i e 
"The Central Consistory, durin its sitting of the 19h heard the || Ser the of London on her re-eppearanee, and on 
_ report of Mona. Albert Cohn on his mission to Jerusalem and Constan- a success; the audience listening withthe most profound mention ss 
tinople. The president, in the name of the bsanonsey 3 gees _ and evidently deeply interested in her delineation of the play. se 
A on im erkatondn has been introduced in the distribution of Norfolk Chronicle) six refugees from the paternal government of Russia | 
at Milhauseo. it has always. been customary in this have arrived in city completely of are 
community to distribute on the first Wednesday of every month franc natives of P od and, hey 
25 centimes (about a shilling) to every poor person claiming this bounty. tra thie ming the 
The committee, moved with compassion on seeing the fatigue ocea- || Tesolution of quitting own conscrip- 
sioned to the widows and old people coming sometimes a distance of GoW going Of 10 the Cominions OF 
twelve miles to receive so trifling a sum, has decided that for the future | Musi¢ IN THE Camp.—The Daily News observes :— The hymn 
it should be forwarded to the abodes of the poor, and that the distribu- || singing in the Boulogne camps is declared by the English who heard it 
tion be made by the Rabbies themselves, to whieh the latter have cheer- || to be very impressive on all oceasions of religious celebration ; and the 
fully assented y In this manner the poor who are ashamed to apply for || letters from the seat of war tell us of the animating and cheerin effect 
public relief will equally be enabled to participate in this eharity, and || of the excellent military music in the French camp, while there is 
thus assistance will be better bestowed. Such a measure, if adopted | silence in the English, We will not say that this reminds us of the — 
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